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(The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian. —Guido.} 


GRATUITOUS EXHIBITIONS OF PICTURES. 
DULWICH COLLEGE. 


Onze of the greatest difficulties: with which the practice 
of the art of painting is surrounded, and therefore one 
of those which when overcome shows that an artist has 
attained to excellence in a great quality of his pro- 
fession, is the true delineation of expression. The im- 
portance of this quality is too obvious to be insisted on 
at any length, since it is only by the appropriateness of 
expression to the situations in which the objects de- 
picted are placed, that we can feel assured that the 
mterest of the beholder will be duly aroused to the 
full appreciation of the subject before him. 

The greatest artists since the revival of painting are 
those who most a delineated expression. 
Leonardo da Vinci, in his celebrated Last Supper, in 
the Refectory of the Dominican Convent at Milan— 
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Michael Angelo, in his immortal works in the Sistine 
Chapel—Raffaelle, in his Cartoons at Hamptoi: Court, 
and in his Transfiguration, are, amongst others, in- 
stances of this truth ; and so far as the head of his pre- 
sent subject is concerned, Guido Reni may be enume- 
rated in the same list. Although we have there placed 
him, it must be remembered that he is usually held to 
be an artist ranking high only among the second class 
of painters, and indeed we carefully Timit our admira- 
tion, generally speaking, of his power of depicting 
expression to that which is shown in his heads, although, 
as we shall hereafter proceed to point out, there are 
other parts of the subject above, engraved by Mr. Jack- 
son, in which he has been no less successful in infusing 
a sense of that quality. 

Before commenting on that work, we will give a 
short history of the painter. Guido Reni was born at 
Bologna in the year 1574. He was the son of a pro- 
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fessor of music, and had made some progress in the 
study of that science when he turned his attention to 
painting. He became a scholar of Denis Calvert, 
under whom his progress was so rapid that his master, 
after slightly retouching his pictures, dispoged of them 
as his own. At twenty years of age he quitted the 
school of Calvert to enter that of the Caracci, in which 
he became the favourite pupil of Ludovico. He had 
already given proof of his ability in some performances 
in the Palazzo Bonfigliuoli, where some pictures of 
Michael Angelo Caravaggio excited his notice, and 
their vigorous opposition of light and dark astonished 
and pleased him. Guido, for a time, adopted the same 

rinciple, but the remonstrances of the Caracci in- 
uced him to abandon it. Instead of the contrasts of 
Caravaggio, he gave to his pictures the breadth and 
clearness of open day-light; tenderness and suavity 
were made to take the place of that which the Caracci 
did not scruple to designate as crudeness and violence 
of tone. Still the aspiring painter had not overcome 
all his difficulties, for no sooner did he show that he 
was able to carry into practical effect the a of 
his instructors, than they upbraided him with presump- 
tion for endeavouring to found a new style of art. 
Expelled from their academy, he soon became their 
rival as an artist, and though wounded in vanity by 
their sarcasms, he could not forget the debt of grati- 
tude that was due to them for their able instruction. 
On visiting Rome, he renewed his acquaintance with 
Annibale, then employed in the Farnese Gallery, but 
their friendship did not long continue. A jealousy of 
his ability seems to have estranged the good feelings of 
all his brother artists, for we find that Albano,, Cara- 
vaggio, and all the three Caracci were bitter in their 
animosity against him. Pope Paul V., however, and 
the Cardinal Borghese, engaged him to paint important 
subjects, and his pictures soon decorated the walls of 
the Sampieri, the Rospigliosi, the om the 
Spada, the Barberini, and other palaces. He returned 
to his native city, disgusted by the intrigues of Rome, 
having executed works for the church of St. Ambrogio 
at Genoa and for the cathedral of Modena. A fatal 
habit of gaming, in which Reni indulged, dissipated all 
his gains, and he struggled in vain against its infatuat- 
ing influence. He died of a fever said to have been 
brought on by anxiety of mind, at the age of sixty-eight 
years. 

The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian is one of the most 
powerful poner both in regard to expression and in 
respect of strong contrast, that is to be met with in 
English collections, and would appear to have been 
executed at the period when Guido had adopted the 
style of Caravaggio. St. Sebastian is represented 
having received an arrow in the body, which still 
quivers in the living flesh. The arms are tightly 
bound behind the back, whilst the head is thrown back 
with a powerful expression of bodily pain. The face 
presents to us all the usual characteristics of Reni’s 
style—a mixture of mental anguish and corporeal 
agony. His heads of the crucified Redeemer, and of 
the Virgin Mary, are all of this class; but, generally 
ones. with that, and a careful yet easy drawing of 

e drapery, their claims to admiration end. In the 
St. Sebastian, on the contrary, the whole figure is as 
expressive as the head. The contraction of the muscles 
of the body denotes that the arrow has but just inflicted 
its wound, and the general action of the upper part of 
the figure, the projection of the shoulders, and the 
heaving expansion of the chest, denote that the body 
and the spirit of the saint are alike impatient for a 
release from earthly bondage. Of the executive part 
of this picture, namely, the handling, it will nvt fail to 
be observed that it is more free, and the touch more 
firm, and that the drawing is in every respect more 
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bold than are usually observable in this artist’s works, 
These are the qualities which have recommended this 
performance to our notice as of a higher class than 
others by his hand. Correctness of design we usually 
find, and mostly accuracy of anatomical detail, but 
his labours rather please us for their grace and ele- 
gance of contour, than for vigorous conception or 
powerful execution. His figures of men frequently 
want strength, though those of his women generally 
enchant by the softness and delicacy of their forms. 
The criticism of Mr. Fuseli is peculiarly apt, though 
the work under notice must form an excepticn to it 
“His attitudes,” observes that acute critic, “seldom 
elevate themselves to the fine expression and peaceful 
simplicity of the face: the grace of Guido is the grace 
of the theatre; the mode, not the motive, determines 
the action: his Magdalens weep to be seen, his Hero 
throws herself over Leander, Herodias holds the head 
of her victim, his Lucretias stab themselves, with the 
studied airs and ambitious postures of buskined he- 
roines: it would, however, unjust not to allow 
there are exceptions from this affectation in his works.” 
The St. Sebastian of the Bourgeois collection is exactly 
one of those which the excellent Fuseli would have 
held to be exempt from the affectation of which he 
complains. The head possesses all that can be desired 
of expression, and the body harmonises exactly with 
that expression, both in attitude and in anatomical 
drawing. 

In every point of view we are disposed to consider 
this work as one of high art; for it does not depend 
on the number of figures introduced into a picture 
whether it holds that place or not. The subject is 
grand and impressive: it delineates it in true bodily 
suffering, but the feeling engendered is not that of 
disgust, because the object for which that representa- 
tion is made, or at least its effect, is to coll to our 
minds the constancy of the martyr, whilst we sympa- 
thise with the agony of the man. 





THE VALUE OF A BONE. 


Tuart “nothing is lost,” is a truth which becomes more 
and more evident to us in proportion as our knowledge 
of natural phenomena increases; but it is perhaps still 
more important, in a practical point of view, to observe 
that “nothing is valueless.” To illustrate this remark, we 
might select from an abundance of instances; but per- 
haps we could not select a more familiar example than 
a , an object which is too often regarded as valuc- 
less. 

Unless the bone which once formed the nucleus of a 
joint of meat be actually burned, we may rest assured 
that it will be applied to more useful purposes ; for if 
it be consigned to the dust-heap, it is afterwards sepa- 
rated from other refuse by the dust-contractor; if it 
be thrown into the street, there are itinerant collectors 
who will deem it not unworthy of a place in their all- 
devouring bag; or if it be sold with others, at the rate 
of so much per peck, to the dealer in “ marine stores,” 
it is afterwards sold at a profit to other parties. A Lon- 
don Directory furnishes us with the names of more than 
a dozen “ bone-dealers,” that is, persons whose avoca- 
tion is to purchase bones, pennants from the small 
dealers just alluded to, and, in most cases, to boil or 
crush them, preparatory to the at py of the 
bones in some useful manner. We will take a brief 
glance at afew of these uses. : , 

In the first place, bones may be made to yield nutri- 
ment; Papin, Boyle, D’Arcet, and others, having ob- 
tained a gelatinous kird of soup from bones by various 
processes. Papin used a vessel called a digester, con- 
sisting of a boiler closed everywhere except a small 
hole in the top, which was loaded with a safety-valve. 
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In this vessel water was made to boil at a much higher 
temperature than under ordinary circumstances; and 
the valve was so regulated as to open and allow the 
steam to flow out when the pressure had attained 
such a point as to endanger the safety of the vessel. 
When crushed bones were boiled in this vessel at a 
high temperature, a quantity of gelatine was extracted 
from them, sufficient to form a jelly when cold. Mr. 
Boyle obtained a curious kind of food from bones: he 
placed a cow-heel, without water, in a perfectly close 
vessel, and exposed it to a moderate heat for four hours, 
at the end of which time he found the entire bone so 
thoroughly softened, that he could cut it with a knife 
and eat it; thus proving, as it would appear, that the 
softer parts of the bone furnished moisture by which 
the harder parts became edible. Mr. Aikin caused the 
leg-bone of an ox to be sawed longitudinally and boiled 
for three or four hours, at the end of which time the 
whole of the fat and mucus, and some of the jelly, had 
been extracted; but the cellular parts of the bone re- 
mained, even after another long boiling, nearly full of 
gelatinous substance ; thus showing that the ordinary 
heat of boiling-water is not sufficient to obtain all the 
gelatine from the bone. The knowledge of the fact 
that much gelatine exists in bone, that it cannot all be 
extracted by boiling-water at the ordinary temperature, 
but that it may be extracted at a higher temperature, 
led to the adoption of Papin’s mode of preparing bone- 
soup in some of the hospitals and military head-quarters 
of France ; and memoirs have been written in advocacy 
of the collecting of bones as an article of food for a 
besieged garrison. Admitting, however, that in cases 
of extremity soups thus obtained may be most valuable, 
yet it is stated that a very unpleasant burnt flavour in- 
variably accompanies such soup. Another plan has 
therefore been suggested and put into operation, which 
is as follows :—The bones, having been boiled for some 
hours to extract the fat, are placed in very dilute mu- 
Tiatic acid, by which the earthy basis of the bone is 
gradually dissolved, leaving the cartilage and much of 
the gelatine in the form of a flexible semi-transparent 
substance retaining the original shape of the bone. 
These mnasses are thoroughly washed, to free them from 
the acid and the earthy particles; then dried, and 
kept in bags for use. When required for preparing 
soup, a portion of this cartilaginous substance is boiled 
in forty times its weight of water, whereby it becomes 
Se oa dissolved. The solution on cooling forms 
a jelly, which by subsequent evaporation is thickened, 
and is then preserved as portable soup. This soup, 
by re-dissolving and seasoning, becomes an article of 
food. Such are the modes in which scientific men have 
proposed to extract nutriment from bones. So long 
as a nation maintains a state of tolerable prosperity, it 
is not probable that such plans will be acted on to an 
great extent; but in times of scarcity or distress, bot 
bone-soup and sawdust-bread may possibly be found 
worthy of a thought. 

In the next place, bones form a most valuable 
manure. The period is not very remote when this kind 
of manure was almost unknown ; but by a careful ob- 
servation of the effects which they produce when ju- 
diciously employed, their value on poor and dry soils 
has become so important, that not only are shiploads 
sent from London to the eastern parts of England, but 
cargoes are also imported from Germany, Belgium, 
and Holland. After the bones have been collected in 
London and other large towns, they are picked ; and the 
best having been selected for purposes of which we shall 
presently speak, the remainder are either crushed by 
the dealers, or are shipped off at once to Hull and other 
towns near the agricultural districts, undergoing a 
partial decomposition on the voyage, which probably 
facilitates their subsequent crushing. The crushing- 
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| chemical products are obtained, by the decom 
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mill consists of two iron cylinders, grooved round the 
circumference, the projections being cut into the form 
of teeth: these onli ers turn upon one another by 
means of machinery, so that the teeth of one run into 
the grooves between the teeth of the other; and the 
bones, being allowed to fall upon their surfaces, are 
drawn in between them and crushed. The bones are 
crushed to three different sizes for different purposes, 
and are known as “ inch bones,” “ half-inch bones,” 
and “dust bones.” They are used sper ges as a top- 
dressing to grass-land, or are drilled with turnip-seed. 

Bone, as a substitute for wood, having more hard- 
ness than that substance, and less brittleness than stone, 
is very valuable in the arts. The spinous bones in 
the back, fins, and tails of many fishes, and the serrated 
teeth of sharks, furnish examples of the mode in which 
rude nations avail themselves of such a substance for 
the fabrication of offensive weapons, such as arrows, 
darts, and spears. 

The extent to which the finer kinds of bone, such as 
the teeth or tusks of the elephant, the hippopotamus, 
the walrus, the narwahl, &c., have been employed for 
ornamental purposes, is known to most persons :—some- 
times pomoes | or sculptured into tasteful forms; some- 
times turned in a lathe; sometimes used in sheets to 
cover colossal statues ; and at other times as an inlaying 
material. Ivory and the analogous kinds of bone were 
very largely employed by the ancients. In modern 
times, and in this country, purposes of utility rather than 
of ornament are sought to be obtained from bone. Tooth 
and nail brushes, handles of knives, combs, paper- 
knives, and a variety of small objects are turned in the 
lathe, or are fashioned by means of other tools, out of 
ivory and bone; the former being the more costly, but 
the latter the more useful of the two, all things con- 
sidered. 

The circumstance that bone will yield a considerable 
portion of gelatinous matter when boiled, has led to 
the useful employment even of the merest shavings 
resulting from the production of manufactured articles, 
The scrapings, shavings, and sawdust of bones are used 
by pastrycooks as a material for jelly, which it yields 
the more readily on account of the attenuated state to 
which it is reduced. The jelly thus produced is said 
to be nearly as good as calf’s-foot jelly; and the shay- 
ings, when dry, have this advantage over calf’s-foot, 
that they may be kept for a long time without any de- 
terioration of quality. The shavings of bone are also 
usefully employed in case-hardening steel. ( 

By the combustion of bones in close vessels, be pe 
ion 
of the component parts. Ammonia results from the 
hydrogen and the nitrogen contained in the bones ; and 
when the other gaseous elements are removed by pe- 
culiar means, there results an earthy residue, which is 
then called animal charcoal. When this charcoal is 
obtained from bone, it goes by the name of bone-black, 
and when from ivory, ivory-black ; the difference be- 
tween the two kinds being a rather finer texture and 
colour in the latter. Ivory-black is used as a pigment 
or colouring substance by artists; and bone-black is a 
very valuable bleaching or clarifying ingredient, in the 
refining of sugar. 

Even the bone-ash, which results when every other 
part is burnt away, has many valuable ingredients. 
Ground to fine powder, it is employed as a material for 
making cupels for gold and silver assayers; when 
washed ont cleansed, it forms a useful polishing- 
powder; when treated in a certain manner, it yields 
phosphorus. ‘ 

It will thus be seen that a bone may be applied to a 
very large range of useful purposes. All must acknow- 
ledge, therefore, that the “value of a bone” is by no 
means inconsiderable. we 
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(Threshing by the Sledge.} 


MODES OF THRESHING CORN IN THE EAST. 


Besipes the usual effects of climate on the wild as 
well as cultivated productions of different countries, 
its influence is of course very important on all the 
ordinary branches of agricultural industry. Those who 
are engaged in such pursuits cannot fail to be in- 
terested in studying the different modes by which all 
accomplish the same ultimate end, whatever may be 
the diversities of soil and climate; and this kind of 
knowledge may not unfrequently prove useful to the 
practical farmer, by affording hints which he may 
turn to profitable account. The most careless observer 
may draw some inferences, of wider and more exten- 
sive signification than might be first imagined, by at- 
tentively considering the causes which have given rise 
to modifications in those practices of husbandry to 
which he has been accustomed. In a country which 
has not yet been settled, it is said—with some little 
degree of exaggeration, perhaps—that it is cheaner to 
rear a herd of cattle than a brood of chickens, for the 
one picks up a subsistence with scarcely any labour on 
the part of the owner, while the latter must be fed 
with the produce of cultivated land; and so simp a 
fact as this, if pursued to its causes, will unfold not a 
few of the circumstances which constitute the differ- 
ence between a country that has been fully peopled for 
ages, and one in which the virgin soil was only stirred 
yesterday. We may take another example of the 
value of noticing not only differences but their causes : 
—The traveller who passes through the countries of 
the northern and north-eastern parts of Europe will be 
apt to ascribe to them the possession of greater wealth 
than they really enjoy. The farm-houses are sur- 
rounded with extensive outbuildings, which to an 
untravelled native of England appear to be only the 
result of capital accumulated in a form calculated to 
ensure a large proportion of physical comfort. But 
the climate renders it necessary to provide buildings 
to contain all the live-stock, and all the hay, corn, and 
provender for their tly during a considerable por- 
tion of the year. Besides the house occupied by the 
owner of the land, it is surrounded by the cottages of 
his labourers, ranges of barns, stables, cowhouses, 
sheephouses, granaries, cartsheds, stables, and harness- 
rooms, to an extent, according to Mr. Jacob, “ more 
than five times as great as weuld be required in Eng- 
land for the same extent of land,” The climate of this 





country is neither so rigorous as to prevent live-stock 
continuing in the open air throughout the winter, nor 
to prevent green food remaining on the land for them 
while this season lasts; and thus there is a saving in 
the erection of outbuildings which the agriculturist 
in the more northern parts of Europe finds it neces- 
sary to provide. As our account of the modes of 
threshing adopted in the East will be short, the preced- 
ing remarks may, perhaps, be pardoned. 

In Syria, Palestine, Western Asia generally, and 
various other parts of the world, the threshing-floor is 
in the open air, and is such a level and hard piece of 
ground as can be found nearest the harvest-field. If 
on the top of a hill, it is preferred, for the advantage of 
the subsequent winnowing. For use as the regular 
threshing-floor of the estate, this spot is often prepared 
by the removal of about six inches deep of the soil, and 
filling up the vacancy with a firm compost made of 
cow-dung and clay. Such threshing-floors were com- 
mon almost everywhere, being only covered in those 
countries where showers are frequent in the time of 
harvest. 

In such floors the separation of the grain from the 
straw was effected by the different processes which 
remain to be described. 1. By the treading of cattle. 
—This appears to have been the most ancient practice 
for the larger grains, of wheat, barley, and rye. It is 
in fact the only process of threshing to which allusion 
is made in the books of Moses, as in the precept, “ Thou 
shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,” an 
injunction conformable to the existing practice of all 
the nations of the East, none of whom, whatever be 
the mode of threshing, muzzle the animals which 
labour in it. Threshing by the feet of cattle was also 
the practice in ancient Egypt. Homer mentions no 
other mode of threshing than by drivirg oxen over the 
corn. He compares the slaughter made by the horses 
and chariot of Achilles to the beating out of grain by 
the trampling of oxen. It was also one of the modes 
in use among the Romans. Among them, however, 
horses were preferred to oxen for this work, and there 
can be no doubt of their superior adaptation to it; but 
the Hebrews for many ages had no horses, and when 
they had, did not soon learn to employ them in any 
agricultural labour. Neither did the Egyptians. But 
horses appear to have been employed for threshing in 
the time of Isaiah. 

At the present time the custom of tnreshing by the 
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treading of animals is common in Northern Africa 
and several parts of the East; but horses are more 
employed than oxen. In this case a strong post is 
planted in the centre of the threshing-floor, with a 
moveable wooden ring at top, through which passes the 
cord that yokes the animals, and which can be lengthened 
or shortened at pleasure, so as to make them move 
round in a wider or narrower compass. So Shaw, in 
describing the practice of the Moors and Arabs of Bar- 
bary, states: “ These nations continue to tread out their 
corn after the primitive custom of the East. Instead of 
beeves, they frequently make use of mules and horses, 
by tying, in like manner, by the neck, three or four 
of them together, and whipping them afterwards round 
about the nedders, as they call the threshing-floors, where 
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ner as they are placed and prepared by us for threshing. 
This, indeed, is a much quicker way than ours, though 
less cleanly; for as it 1s performed in the open air, 
upon any round level plot of ground daubed over 
with cow-dung to prevent as much as possible the 
earth, sand, or vel from rising, a great quantity 
of these, notwithstanding this precaution, must be 
unavoidably taken up with the grain. At the same 
time the straw, which has been taken notice of as their 
chief and only fodder, is hereby shattered to pieces, 
a circumstance = pertinently alluded to in 2 Kings, 
xiii. 7, where the King of Syria is said to have made 
the Israelites ‘like the dust by threshing.’ ” 

2. Another kind of threshing is by the drag, being a 
strong frame of planks, ora large block of wood, armed 


the sheaves lie open and expanded, in the same man- | and roughened at the bottom with flints or pieces of 
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iron, and drawn b 
corn-sheaves spread on the floor, the driver sitting 
upon it when its form allowed him todo so. This cor- 
responds with the notice which Varro takes of the 
tribulum, and he says that when the driver did not sit 
on the machine, a weight was placed upon it. This 
very simple machine is evidently that which Laborde 
saw actually in use in Syria, and of which he gives the 
representation which we have copied in the preceding 
engraving. A corn-drag, somewhat less rude than 
this, is now generally used in Syria and Asia Minor. 
A figure of it is given in the recent work on that 
country by Mr. Fellowes, who describes it as de- 
signed for the joint purpose of threshing and of 
cutting the straw: “ It is very primitive and cu- 
rious, consisting of a thick shu of timber, flat 
on the ground, with another smaller one inclining up- 
wards, to which the animal is attached for the purpose 
of dragging it over the corn, which is spread out on 
the hard poy ground; the flat under-side is stuck 
full of flints or hard cutting stones, arranged in the form 





oxen, mules, or horses over the | of the palate or rough tongue of the cow. The roller 


is the trunk of a tree. often weighted by the driver 
riding on it. It is dragged over the ground, but does 
not revolve.” Dr. Wilde, who travelled in Palestine 
too early to see the act of threshing, notices a similar 
machine which he saw in a vaulted granary near Tyre. 
Both these travellers identify this, very rightly, with 
the threshing instrument mentioned by Isaiah, xli. 15, 
and the tribulum of Virgil. ‘ 

3, A third mode of threshing was by what is called 
in Scripture “the wain,” more properly “the sledge,” 
and which is still employed in Egypt and some parts 
of Western Asia. This sledge is fixed upon two or 
three wooden rollers, armed with several iron rings, 
with serrated edges, so sharp as to cut the straw. This 
machine, which is drawn by oxen, mules, or asses, is 
easily driven by a man seated on the sledge, and as it 
passes round in a circle over the corn spread beneath, 
the grain, by repeated operation, is trodden out, while 
the straw is chopped by the iron rings. This corre- 
sponds to a variety of the tribu/um mentioned by Varro, 
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and which he described as “a plank with little 
rollers in place of teeth.” He adds, “In Hither Spain 
(Hispania Citeriore) and other places, a man sits upon 
this machine, and drives the cattle that draw it.” He 
says this was called the péos:ei/um Panicum, or Cartha- 
ginian wain; and as the Carthaginians, doubtless, de- 
rived it from their Pheenician or Canaanitish ancestors, 
4 very proximate origin is found for it. It was un- 
doubtedly in use among the Jews. 

4. The fait is and has been only used in ancient 
times, and still in Eastern parts, with grains of those 
sorts in which the ears only are reaped, or when the 
separation of the grain from the ear is the sole object 
desired. We find from the Scriptures,* that the flail 
was confined, among the ancient Hebrews, to the 
threshing of the smaller grains, such as vetches, dill, or 
cummin, in which no operation upon the stalk was de- 
sired. The passage of Scripture to which we have 
just referred contains distinct allusions to all the pro- 
cesses of threshing which have been described, and 
may here be adduced, as given in the improved trans- 
lation of Bishop Lowth :— 

“The dill is not beaten out with the corn drag ; 

Nor is the wheel of the wain made to turn upon the cummin. 
But the dill is beaten out with the staff; 

And the cummin with the flail: but 

The bread-corn with the threshing wain : 

And not for ever will he continue thus to thresh it ; 

Nor to vex it with the wheel of his wain ; 

Nor to bruise it with the hoofs of his cattle.” 

It is seen how clearly the preceding statements 
apply to and illustrate this interesting ge of 
Scripture. 





LOCAL MEMORIES OF GREAT MEN. 


PETRARCH. 
(Concluded from page 207.} 

PeTRarcn’s passion, however, continuing not merely 
unabated from the hour of their first meeting, but 

rowing in intensity, he sought more than once to re- 
leve his mind by travel; but, as his biographer happily 
observes, he always returned, “like the moth to the 
candle” that consumed him. In 1336 he went to that 
beautiful valley which had never ceased to haunt his 
mind with the remembrance of its loveliness from the 
hour when, as a boy, he first saw it, and there bought 
a little cottage and an adjoining field. Vaucluse, or 
Vallis Clusa (the shut-up valley), is watered by the 
windings of the river Sorgne, along one side of which 
extend verdant plains, and along the other corn-fields 
and vineyards. It terminates in a stupendous semi- 
circle of rocks, rising perpendicularly upwards, and 
having at the foot of one of them an immense cavern. 
Within this rises the Sorgne. Petrarch has himself 
Aye us a most interesting account of his modes of 
ife here, and of some of the principal features of the 
place. “ Here,” he says, “I make war upon my senses, 
and treat them as my enemies. My eyes, which have 
drawn me into a thousand difficulties, see no longer 
either gold or precious stones, or ivory, or purple; 
they behold nothing save the water, the firmament, and 
the rocks. The only female who comes within their 
sight is a swarthy old woman, dry and parched as the 
Libyan deserts. My ears are no longer courted by 
those harmonious instruments and voices which have 
so often transported my soul: they hear nothing but 
the lowing of cattle, the bleating of sheep, the warbling 
. of birds, and the murmurs of the river. I keep silence 
from morn till night. There is no one to converse 
with ; for the good people employed in spreading their 
nets, or tending their vines and orchards, are no great 
adepts at conversation. I often content myself with 

* Isaiah, xxviii. 27, 28. 
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the brewn bread of the fisherman, and even eat it with 

leasure. Nay, I almost prefer it to white bread. . . . 

ut still I have my luxuries,—figs, raisins, nuts, and 
almonds. I am fond of the fish with which this stream 
abounds, and I sometimes amuse myself with spreading 
the nets. As to my dress, there is an entire change ; you 
would take me for a labourer ora shepherd. My man- 
sion resembles that of Cato or Fabricius. My whole 
house-establishment consists of myself, my old fisher- 
man and his wife, anda dog. My fisherman’s cottage 
is contiguous to mine ; when I want him, I call; when 1 
no longer need him, he returns to his cottage... .. 
One of these two gardens (made by himself) is shady 
formed for contemplation, and sacred to Apollo. It 
overhangs the source of the river, and is terminated by 
rocks and by places accessible only to birds. The 
other is nearer my cottage, of an aspect less severe, 
and devoted to Bacchus; and, what is extremely 
singular, it is in the midst of a rapid river. The ap- 
proach to it is over a bridge of rocks, and there is a 
natural grotto under the rocks, which gives them the 
appearance of a mystic bridge. Into this grotto the 
rays of the sun never penetrate. .... Hither I re- 
treat during the noontide hours; my mornings are 
engaged upon the hills, or in the garden sacred to 
Apollo.” in this wildly beautiful solitude, Petrarch 
meditated or wrote his most important compositions, 
among others his gigantic undertaking, the ‘ History 
of Rome,’ from Romulus down to Vespasian, which he 
did not live to finish. 

In spite of the closeness of his literary application, he 
was too near to Avignon, and the solitude was too 
—: to allow him to forget Laura. He met her 
one day in the streets of the former place, when she 
said unto him, “ Petrarch, you are tired of loving me.” 
This incident produced the following sonnet :— 

“ Tired, did you say, of loving you? Oh, no! 
I ne'er shall tire of the unwearying flame. 
But I am weary, kind and cruel dame, 
With tears that uselessly and ceaseless flow. 
Scorning myself, and scorn’d by you, I long 
For death: but let no gravestone hold in view 
Our names conjoin'’d ; nor tell my passion strong 
Upon the dust that glow'd through life for you. 
And yet this heart of amorous faith demands, 
Deserves, a better boon ; but cruel, hard 
As is my fortune, I will bless Love's bands 
For ever, if you give me this reward.” 


This was about 1339. Eight years later, when he was 
about to quit the neighbourhood, he went to take leave 
of her. “She was seated,” he says, “ among those ladies 
who are gencrally her companions, and appeared like 
a beautiful rose surrounded with flowers smaller and 
less blooming. Her air was more touching than usual. 
She was dressed mayen | plain, and without pearls or 
garlands or any gay colour. Though she was not 
melancholy, she did not appear to have her wonted 
cheerfulness, but was serious and thoughtful. She 
did not sing as usual, nor speak with that voice 
which used to charm every one. She had the air of a 
person who fears an evil not yet arrived.” This was 
their last meeting. In the terrible plague which deso- 
lated Italy, Laura was smitten and died. In the margin 
of his copy of Virgil, Petrarch wrote, on hearing the 
news :—“ Laura, illustrious for her virtues, and for 2 
long time celebrated in my verses; for the first time 
appeared to my eyes on the 6th of April, 1327, in 
the church of St. Clara, at the first hour of the 
day. I was then in my youth. In the same city, 
and at the: same hour, in the year 1348, this lumi- 
nary disappeared from our world. I was then at 
Verona, ignorant of my wretched situation. Her 
chaste and beautiful body was buried the same day, 
after Vespers, in the church of the Cordeliers. Her 
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soul returned to its native mansion in heaven. I have 
written this with a pleasure mixed with bitterness, to 
retrace the melancholy remembrance of my great 
loss. This loss convinces me that I have nothing now 
left worth living for, since the strongest cord of my 
life is broken. By the grace of God, I shall easily re- 
nounce a world where my hopes have been vain and 
perishing. It is time for me to fly from Babylon, when 
the knot that bound me is untied.” 

When Petrarch, in the bitterness of his grief on 
hearing of the death of Laura, said he had nothing left 
to live for, he felt as all lovers of his tender and pas- 
sionate nature must have felt; but not the less, when 
the severity of the shock passed away, did he act as all 
men should act in whom the sen$e of duty is firmly 
implanted. Love remained, but its character was 
materially changed ; if it still left the poet a dreamer, 
the patriot appeared with new lustre, invigorated by 
the concentration of mind which naturally took place 
when all his earthly hopes and anxieties in connection 
with Laura were set at rest, and elevated and purified 
by the religious sentiment now growing stronger and 
stronger every day of his life. In heaven he felt that 
Laura might yet be his. We finally quit this part of 
his history with the following exquisitely tender lamen- 
tation, which appears to have been written not long 
after her death :— 


“ The eyes I prais’d so warmly, and the face, 
And arms, and hands, and feet, whose beauty drew 
My spirit from myself at their sweet view, 
And made me strange among my fellow race ; 
Those crisped locks that shone with golden grace, 
The angelic mirth that with enchanting glow 
Was wont to make a paradise below, 
Fill now, unconscious dust, their narrow space. 
And yet I live; oh! life too hardly borne ! 
*Reft of the light I loved so well and long, 
My weary bark in stormy waves is torn. 
Be here an end of all my amorous song : 
My vein of inspiration is out-worn, 
And nought around my lyre but notes of anguish throng.”* 


Before we speak of his political life, we must tran- 
scribe his biegrapher’s picturesque account of the 
chief event that occurred in connection with his cha- 
racter as a poet,—we allude to his being crowned at 
Rome. Laura had the gratification of hearing all the 
particulars of this splendid ceremony, which took place 
some years before her death. “‘ The morning of the 8th 
of April, 1341, was ushered in by the sound of trum- 
pets; and the people, ever fond of a show, came from 
all quarters to see the ceremony. Twelve youths, 
selected from the best families of Rome, and clothed 
in scarlet, opened the procession, repeating, as they 
went, some verses, composed by the poste in honour of 
the Roman people. They were followed by six citi- 
zens of Rome, clothed in green, and bearing crowns 
wreathed with different flowers: Petrarch walked in 
the midst of them; after him came the senator, ac- 
companied by the first men of the council. The 
streets were strewed with flowers, and the windows 
filled with ladies dressed in the most splendid man- 
ner, who showered perfumed waters profusely on the 
poet. He all the time wore the robe that had been 
presented to him. by the King of Naples. When they 
reached the Capitol, the trumpets were silent, and 
Petrarch, having made a short speech, in which he 
quoted a verse from Virgil, cried out three times, 
* Long live the Roman people! long live the senators! 
may God preserve their liberty.’ At the conclusion 
of these words he knelt before the senator Orso, whe, 
taking a crown of laurel from his own head, placed it 
on that of Petrarch, saying, ‘ This crown is the reward 
of virtue.’ The poet then repeated a sonnet in praise 

* Translated by T. H. Sealy, in ‘ Life,’ vol. ii., p. 373. 





of the ancient Romans. The people testified their 
approbation by shouts of applause, crying, ‘Long 
flourish the Capitol and the poet!’ The friends of 
Petrarch shed tears of joy, and Stefano Colonna, his 
favourite hero, addressed the assembly in his honour.”* 

Petrarch’s political principles were essentially re- 

ublican; but above all, whether as a republic, a 

ingdom, or an empire, he yearned for the greatness 
and glory of Rome. This it was that produced from 
him so many eloquent epistles to the popes, in the 
hope of inducing them to remove the papal see: from 
Avignon to Rome. This it was that made him look 
with the deepest interest and sympathy on the early 
endeavours of the great tribune Rienzi. Lastly, this 
it was that, after Rienzi’s fall, caused him to expose 
hiinself to the charge of inconsistency by beseeching 
the emperor Charles to assume the real sovereignty 
of the country, which as yet only nominally belonged 
to him as the elected king of the Romans. A striking 
illustration of Petrarch’s boldness of character, and 
the respect in which he was held by the emperor, 
in common with all the distinguished men of the 
time, is given in the poet’s account of his interview 
with Charles at Martua, in 1354 :—“ He spoke to me 
about my works, and expressed a great desire to see 
them, particularly my treatise on illustrious men. I 
told him that I had not yet put my last hand to it, 
and that before I could doso I required to have leisure 
aud repose. He gave me to understand that he should 
be very glad to see it appear under his own patronage, 
that is to say, dedicated to himself. I said to him, with 
that freedom of speech which nature has given me, and 
which years have fortified, ‘Great prince, for this 
purpose nothing more is necessary than virtue on 
your part and leisure on mine.’ He was struck by the 
freedom of my speech, and asked me to explain myself. 
I said to him, ‘I must have time for a work of this 
nature, in which I propose to include great things in 
a small space. On your part, labour to deserve that 
your name should appear at the head of my book. For 
this end it is not enough that you wear a crown and a 
grand title ; your virtues and great actions must place 
you among the great men whose portraits I have de- 
lineated. Live in such a manner, that after readin 
the lives of your illustrious predecessors, you may fee 
assured that your own life shall deserve to be read by 
posterity.’” 

A brief record of some of the principal affairs in which 
Petrarch was engaged will show the estimation in which. 
he was held. In 1342 he was sent to Clement VI. by 
the nobles and people of Rome, to express their earnest 
desire that the pontiff would remove his court from 
Avignon to the imperial city: in this mission he was 
joined by Cola di Rienzi. In 1343, on the death of 
Robert, king of Naples, he was commissioned by Cle- 
ment to go to that city, and obtain accurate information 
as to the state of affairs in that extraordinary period of 
Neapolitan history, when Giovanna, the young queen, 
whose life in so many respects reminds us of that of 
Mary of Scotland, had been but recently married to her 
brutal cousin Prince Andrew of Hungary. In 1354 
Petrarch was placed at the head of an embassy sent by 
John Visconti, lord of Milan, to Andrea Dandolo, doge 
of Venice, in order to induce that state to make peace 
with their neighbours the Genoese. Lastly, in 1361, 
he went, at the desire of the same powerful family, to 
congratulate King John of France on his return from 
captivity in England after his terrible defeat at Poi- 
tiers. In short, he was intimate with all the most emi- 
nent personages of his country and time: he was con- 
sulted by all, employed by all. These and the other 
various missions in which he was engaged afforded him 
opportunities, that he knew how to improve to the 

_* © Life,’ vol. i., p. 209. 
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utmost, of collecting the rare works of antiquity lying 
about in the libraries of the few learned men that lialy 
then possessed, or in the nooks and corners of old mo- 
nasteries, where their very existence was forgotten. 
At Arezzo, Petrarch discovered Quintilian’s ‘ Institu- 
tions ; at Verona, Cicero’s ‘ Familiar Letters; and 
other works of the immortal orator at Lidge, &c. 

In the summer of 1357, the poet took up his resi- 
dence ata village called Garignano, on the banks of the 
Adda, near Milan. “It stands,” he says, “on a slight 
elevation in the midst of a plain, surrounded on all 
sides by springs and streams, not rapid and noisy, like 
those of Vaucluse, but clear and modest. They wind 
in such @ manner, that you know not whither they are 
going or whence they have come. vs if to imitate fhe 
dances of the nymphs, they approach, they retire, they 
unite, and they separate alternately. At last, after 
having formed a kind of labyrinth, they all meet, and 
poor themselves into the same reservoir. The chief 
temptation the spot contained for Petrarch was a Car- 
thusian monastery, in which he would have lodged, but 
for the fear of disturbing the monks with his servants 
and horses, which he had no desire to dispense with. 
It was in this agreeable solitude that he wrote the letter 
containing the fine passage, “ Like a traveller, I am 
quickening my steps in proportion as I approach the 
term of my course. I read and write night and day; 
the one occupation refreshes me from the fatigue of the 
other. These are my employments—these are my 

leasures. My tasks increase upon my hands; one 

egets another; and I am dismayed when I look at 
what I have undertaken to accomplish in so short a 
space as the remainder of my life. God, who knows 
my good intentions, will assist me, if it be necessary for 
the good of my soul. Meanwhile I watch, and find 
delight in the midst of the difficulties I encounter. . . . 
I desire that posterity may know me, and approve of 
me. If] should not succeed in that ambition, I shall 
at least have been known to my age and friends.”* 

An interesting trait of the simple tastes and kind- 
ness of heart which Petrarch preserved amidst all the 
splendours of his fame and the “troops” of sovereign, 
noble, and distinguished friends by which he ap- 
peared to be environed, is afforded by the following 
anecdote: There was a jeweller of Bergamo, named 
Enrico Capri, “a man of great natural talents, who 
would have taken a good station in literature if 
he had applied himself early enough to study. 
But though advanced in years more than in learn- 
ing, he cherished a passionate admiration for the 
learned, and above all for Petrarch, whose acquaint- 
ence he wished to make. Petrarch met his approacher 
kindly. The jeweller was out of his wits at his con- 
descension ; he spent a great part of his fortune in dis- 
playing everywhere the name and arms of our poet, 
whose likeness was pictured or statued in every room 
of hishouse. He had copies made, at a great expense, 
of everything that came from his pen. The ion for 
literature grew so much upon him that he shut up his 
lucrative shop, and frequented only schools of science 
and the society of learned men, of whom there was a 
considerable number at Bergamo. Petrarch candidl 
told him that it was too late in life to devote himself 
exclusively to letters. The man of jewels listened to 
him like an oracle,on all other subjects, but persisted 
in shutting up his shop. He implored Petrarch to 
come and see him at Bergamo. ‘If he honours m 
household gods,’ he said, ‘but for a single day wi 
his presence, I shall be happy all my life, and famous 
through all futurity.’ Petrarch consented to visit him 
on the 13th of October, 1358. Enrico Capri came to 
take him at his word, and to bring him to Milan. The 
governor of the country and the chief men ef the city 
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received him with the highest honours, and wished 
him to lodge in peo ® pissy but Petrarch adhered to 
his jeweller, and would not take any other lodging but 
with his friend.”* 

Between this period and the time of his death Pe 
trarch resided successively at Padua ; at Venice, where 
he presented his books to the church of St. Mark, and 
thus founded that celebrated lib ; and lastly, at the 
pleasant village of Arqua, areneiy Euganean hills, 
where Petrarch died, on the 18th of June, 1374. He 
was found by his people in a sitting posture, with his 
head reclining on a book, in his library, and, as they 
thought, asleep. But it was the last sleep which had 
thus peacefully seized him. He was magnificent] 
buried in a chapel*of his own erection, in the parish 
church of the same place. Honours of all kinds were 
paid to his memory by his mourning countrymen ; who 
exhibited in this, as in every other part of their conduct 
towards Petrarch, the estimation in which they held 
the man who had added so much lustre to their beloved 
Italy, not only by his poems and political conduct, but 
by his great and successful labours in the revival of 
literature,—a result more owing to his industry, learn- 
ing, and genius than to those of any other individual. 





London in the Time of the Britons,—The London of the Britons 
could only have been what Cesar, and Strabo after him, have 
described every British town as being, a collection of huts set 
down on a dry spot in the midst of the marshes, or in a cleared 
space within a wood, and encompassed, in addition to these na- 
tural protections, by the artificial defences of a mound and a 
ditch. Within these inclosures, Strabo tells us, the inhabitants 
were aceustomed to stall as many cattle as sufficed for a few 
months’ consumption ; and Cesar relates, that when the town or 
fastness of Cassivellaunus fell into his hands, he found in it a 
great number of cattle, which he intimates had been brought 
thither by the people when they came from all parts to take 
refuge in that chief stronghold. It is probable that most of the 
cattle, in which we are informed the island abounded, still roamed 
wild and unappropriated through the woods and pastures—divid- 
ing the country with the infinite multitude (infinita multitudo) 
of human beings, by which, as Ceasar notes, it was already 
peopled. Whether there were any herds regarded as belonging 
either to individuals or to the various villages and other com- 
munities, does not appear. But the southern Britons, we know, 
practised agriculture, and wore cloth : that is implied in Cesar’s 
statement, that the ruder tribes of the interior, for the most part, 
sowed no corn, and were dressed only in skins. The country, 
therefore, was not all woodland and marsh. No doubt, the 
southern coast presented already, not only many patches of cul- 
tivation, but some considerable tracts brought under the plough. 
As for London, however, we kriow that at a date many centuries 
later a vast forest still covered the country all round it only a 
few miles back from the river, and that a fen or lake of great ex- 
tent, whence the ay of the metropolis now called Finsbury de- 
rives its name, lay on the north-east, close to the city wall. 
When it was a British town, it probably occupied only the face 
and summit of the first natural elevation ascending from the 
river, stretching from between Billingsgate and the Tower, on the 
one hand, to Dowgate on the other, and going back no far- 
ther than to the line of the present Lombard Street and Fen- 
church Street. The Wall Brook and the Sher Bourne, on 
the west, and the Lang Bourne on the north,—though their 
straggling waters had not yet become known to fame by these 
or perhaps by any other namesj;—and to the east the wide- 
spread marsh, which long after continued to cover the low 
grounds now occupied by the suburb of Wapping, furnished 
such natural boundaries as were usually sought for by the 
founders of these rude settlements. A little to the north of the 
Lang Bourne, a highway may have passed nearly along the 
course of Leadenhall Street and Cornhill, prolonging itself along 
Chmsaaite, Newgate Street, and Holborn to the west ;—Cmsar 
does not describe his march as if it had been performed through 
a country without roads ;—but immediately beyond this the fen 
may be su to have closed in the town on the one side, and 
the primeval forest on the other.—London, No. 9. 
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